IN CONCLUSION

AFTER reading plays which cover a period of more than two
thousand years, our final question may well concern the
contribution which drama has made to the literature of the
nations. To interpret life has ever been the aim of drama,
and to this may be attributed its enduring popularity.
Through the study, and more especially through the acting,
of plays, it is possible to become imaginatively identified
with characters whose emotions and experiences have a per-
fection rarely to be found in life itself. This does not remove
the experiences of drama from those of life, but rather brings
the two closer together. It is the imperfections of human
experiences which make it impossible for one man to under-
stand and identify himself with the personality of another^
and drama passes beyond these imperfections to emotions
and situations which belong to mankind, although they may
be given an intensely individual expression. It was the
belief of Aristotle that, in the true performance of a tragedy,
the crude emotions of the audience were absorbed into the
perfect expression of these emotions in the drama, where
they were cleansed and purified of their imperfections. Such
a catharsis may be possible only when a great play is greatly
acted, but every true drama enlarges the bounds of human
experience so that actors and audience become newly aware
of the significance of human personality, and of the acts by
which that personality is expressed. To interpret a play is
to become better able to interpret life.